














Roots School on November 8, 1899 near Tamaroa 
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The first basketball team of Du Quoin High School in 1911 - Pyatt, Davis, 


Melvin, Rodman, and Flavell 
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PERRY COUNTY SCHOOLHOUSE SITES 


1937 School Districts 


Name 
Red Brush 
Hopewell 
Hickory Knoll 
Tamaroa 

Elem & 3yr HS 
Corgan 
East Lynn 
West Lynn 
Tamaroa HS (1) 
Consolidated (2) 
Winthrop 
Williams 
Roots 
Sunfield 
Benton Road 
Greenbriar 
Montgomery 
Elm 
Teague Grove 
Consolidated (3) 
St. Johns, white 

, colored 

Arthur 
DuQuoin Elem (4) 

Ward 

Wheatley 

McKinley 

West Park 

Lincoln 
Ebenezer 
High Bank 
Purdy 

Old DuQuoin 
DuQuoin Twp HS 
DuQuoin Unit Dist (5) 
Sacred Heart-private 
Adventist-private 
St Marys 
Carr 
Round Prairie 
Cross 
Meyers 
Todds Mill-private 
Upper Arm 
White Walnut 
Upper Holts 
Lower Arm 
Shakerag 
Lower Holts 
Consolidated (6) 
Ozburn 
Cudgetown 
Slawson 
Walker 
Woodward 
Duncan 
Kellerman 
Wylie 


45 Eicholz 
75 Pleasant Grove 
5-3 46 Nation 


47 Brush Prairie 

48 Van Brunt 

49 Beaucoup 

50 Pinckneyville 

Elementary 

51 Brick 

63 Bauersachs 
101 Pinckneyville 


High School 
St. Bruno-private 
6-3 52 Kimzey 
53 Bigham 
54 Baird 
55 Walkenhorst 
56 Jenkins 


80 Matthews 
44 43 Winkle 


57 Franklin 
58 Acheson 
59 Ireland 


60 Swanwick 
61 West Side 

5-4 62 Lost Prairie 
64 Kraft 
65 North Six Mile 
66 Devinney 


67 Richmond 
76 Jamestown 
205 Consolidated (7) 
Lost Prairie 


Emman-private 
6-4 68 South Six Mile 


69 Denmark 
70 Cutler, Elem & HS 
gal Tangen 
72 Union 
74 Willisville 
Elem & HS 


(1) #102 began in 1946 

(2) #211 began by 1951 

(3) #208 began by 1951 

(4) #20 became #207 by 1949 

(5) #300 began in 1968 

(6) #204 began in 1949 made up of 30,31,32,33,34,35. In 
1951 it took in 27 and 28. 

(7) #205 began by 1949 
#203 began by 1949 
#212 began in 1957 
#50 absorbed #205 in 1972, #203 in 1973 and #212 in 
1987. 


— compiled by Jean Ibendahl Perry County Schools Histori- 
an 


All of TWP 6-4 was absorbed by TRICO Unit District by 
1954 





THE ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


I remember when | went to school. 

Some of us walked; some rode a mule. 

To that one-room house upon a hill 

went Mary and I, Fred and Bill. 

Our one teacher had 40 scholars . . . 

her monthly wage was sixty dollars. 

She taught eight grades from 9 to 4, 

then banked the fire and swept the floor. 

Her subjects were not just two or three, 

She taught them all from A to Z; 

And then she taught us how to spell 

in the one room school we loved so well. 

Seated two to a seat, our faces red, 

we tried to grasp what the teacher said. 

Lunch was a homemade sandwich or two... 

no cafeteria to serve hot soup. 

We needed no gym to make us strong, 

the two mile walk home was plenty long. 

I’m told kids are learning more today 

from specialized teachers with higher pay; 

But I remember that one-room school 

where we all were taught the Golden Rule. 
- Selected 

Submitted By Bessie Pyle 


SCHOOL DAYS OF YESTERYEARS 


No one thought of Consolidation or Unit System back in 
1917-1918 when I began my teaching. 

Most of the rural schools were one-room schools, but District 
41, Perry County, Duncan had two rooms — Grades 1 - 4 and 
Grades 5 - 10. Grades 7 - 8 and 9 - 10 alternated each year. 
I was one of the two teachers. My salary was $45.00 per month. 
I taught the lower grades and had an enrollment of about 30 
pupils. | boarded in the neighborhood and paid $13.00 per 
month board. I went home on weekends. $5.00 was checked 
from my pay check each of the first five months for pension. 

In the different rural schools that I taught, my salary ranged 
from $45.00 in ten years to $95.00. Most of the schools were 
heated by a jacketed stove, set in one corner of the room. On 
cold days we all gathered around the stove to keep warm. You 
were janitor, teacher, nurse, counselor, your own specialist in 
all things. Pupils ranged in age 5 to 16 years — all grades. 

The State gave no finances for safety, health or sanitation. 
We tried in our own meager way to provide for this. Water sup- 
ply was from a cistern, drawn with a rope and bucket. Some 
schools had hand pumps. Each child had his own folding cup. 
In one school we had a little wooden cupboard where the cups 
were placed, marked by name. 

Near the water bucket, the back desk or an unused one, was 
covered with an oil cloth. On this set a washpan. Before lunch 
each child washed his hands. Waste water was poured in a 
bucket under the desk. Each pupil had his own towel. 

In 1922-1923, when I taught my home school — Nation Dis- 
trict 46, I had what we called hot lunch. An improvised kitchen 
was arranged in one of the cloakrooms. We had an oil stove. 
Two of the older girls, with the help of the teacher, prepared 
some kind of hot soup or hot cocoa each day. This was greatly 
enjoyed by the children. A board placed over a row of unused 
desks, covered with white oil cloth, was our table. Quite differ- 
ent from hot lunches of today. 

AW.P.A. not until late 30s outdoor toilet was what children 
now call a bathroom. 

Transportation was by Model T in good weather and horse 
and buggy in bad weather over unpaved roads, sometimes on 
foot wading deep snow or mud. 


The school house was the center of activity for the neighbor- 
hood. The Farmers Union held regular meetings with some- 
times all the family gathering to sing songs and discuss their 
problems. Pie suppers, box suppers, and spelling bees were 
regular affairs. The pie and box suppers helped to finance the 
school. Money was spent for library books and other things 
needed in the school. 

Asa rule relationship between teacher and parent was good. 
On one occasion I recall, an older boy, 16 years old, misbehav- 
ed. He refused to obey a command. I closed the door on him. 
I told him to go home, and not to come back until he could obey 
or to bring his father with him. This settled it for all times, and 
he was a model pupil hereafter. 

Each morning of our day opened with singing of patriotic or 
religious songs. An old organ pedaled with your feet helped with 
the melody. 

During singing one morning a first grader was crying while 
the others were singing. When asked by the teacher, “‘Why are 
you crying?” He replied with tears running down his cheeks, 
“I can’t find the tune’”’. 

I have witnessed many changes too numerous to mention. 
I only relate a few of the past. 

Asa last thought I will say discipline as well as book learning 
was a great factor that helped to accomplish, under trying con- 
ditions, the good basic knowledge of understanding that helped 
to mold the minds of their time. By: Rose Mentel Phillips August 
LT, D975 


THE TYPICAL ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


This is about the one room school from the pen of one who 
attended and taught there. By the end of the 19th century 
school districts had been well established with a school in each 
district, most of them one room taught by one teacher. 

Since the school year consisted of the winter months, heating 
was a problem. The “‘pot-bellied” stove in the middle of the 
room was prominent. This later gave way to the “Jacketed fur- 
nace” that was to aid in the circulation of the heat. The teacher 
was the janitor, carrying the wood and coal from a shed nearby. 
If she were fortunate, she might have an older boy to assist, 
paying him twenty five cents a week out of her salary. 

The only light available was the sunlight. On cloudy days that 
was a problem. Small kerosene lamps, with reflectors, were 
mounted on the wall, up about six feet. These were used when 
evening meetings were held in the building. 

Only necessary items of furniture were available. The teach- 
er’s desk and chair with long recitation bench were prominent. 
The desks for the pupils were wide enough to accomodate two, 
these were later replaced with single widths. Some schools had 
arm chairs that could be moved at the teacher’s convenience. 

Blackboards were across the front and on the side walls. 
There was a shelf in the back to hold the lunch buckets and 
below that were hooks for coats and caps (a good place for lice 
to migrate from coat to coat or cap to cap). There was a table 
or shelf for the water bucket or cooler from which the children 
drank, each was supposed to have his own individual cup. The 
water was drawn or pumped from a well or cistern near the 
building. A small hand bell was used to summon the pupils from 
the playground. 

What kind of toilet facilities were there? Just the outhouse 
or “privy” like the ones they had at home. There was one tor 
the girls and one for the boys, widely seperated. 

The teacher’s aids were meager: a globe, a large dictionary, 
wall maps, an out-of-date: set of encyclopedia, a few library 
books and in some places an out-of-tune piano. 

The number of students varied from as few as 4 to as many 
as 50. One of the most interesting years (to the writer) had an 





enrollment of 40 with 6 in the first grade and 6 in the eighth 9 


410 





The one room school house about 1907 


grade with a few in each of the other grades. 

Readin’, Ritin’ and Rithmetic were stressed. These were ac- 
companied by Civics, Grammar, Physiology, Orthography, 
Spelling, Geography, History, and Palmer Method Writing. The 
State provided a Course of Study which the teacher was sup- 
posed to follow, thus trying to keep unity in the material taught. 

You might ask about Physical Education or P. E. By the time 
a pupil walked a mile or more twice a day, besides playing be- 
fore school, at two recesses and an hour at lunch time, what 
more did they need. Some of the games played were: baseball, 
blackman, jump rope, hop-scotch, only to name a few. There 
was no playground equipment furnished. The children provided 
their own, sometimes the balls were made of string. However, 
by the middle 1930’s the State began to require supervised ex- 
ercise. 

What about bus service? There was none. The children 
walked, rode horseback, or were brought by their parents, 
which was only when the weather was bad (rain, snow or sleet). 
Had no “‘snow days’. Had nothing but dirt roads until the 30’s 
when road improvements began. 

The school day ran from 9 AM to 4 PM with a 15 minute 
recess both morning and afternoon and an hour for lunch. The 
teacher usually arrived at 8 AM. What about lunch? No cafete- 
ria!! In modern language we would say “‘they brown bagged 
it?’. Each carried his own lunch container, which was often a 
Karo Syrup bucket. The lunch usually consisted of a dry sand- 
wich, fruit and cookies. After thermos bottles became available, 
some brought milk. When the weather permitted they ate under 
a shade tree, otherwise at their desk. 

Friday afternoon, following recess, was usually “free time”’. 
The time was spent in either a spelling or a ciphering match. 
In the spelling match they chose sides and ‘“‘spelled down”’ to 
see who could stay up the longest. In the ciphering match a 
couple would work problems on the black board and see who 
could get the correct answer first. Sometimes the chalk would 
really fly. 

The Pie Supper was the social event of the year. In order 
to get a little money to buy some things for the school (library 
books, maps, etc) the girls and ladies in the area baked pies 
and brought them in decorated boxes, the prettier the better. 
These were sold at auction to the highest bidder. The young 
man, wanting to buy his sweetheart’s pie, was often bid against 
making him really pay for it. 

Christmas was an exciting time of year. For weeks the teach- 
er and pupils were busy preparing a program. The parents and 
grandparents came to hear “‘Johnnie”’ say his “piece”. Much 
time was spent in decorating the tree with strings of popcorn 
and chains of colored paper. After the exchange of gifts, a treat 
consisting of a bag of hard candy, peanuts and an orange was 


passed out. Sometimes Santa was there to help in the activities. 

In the early 1920’s the length of the school year was six 
months, in about 1926 this was lengthened to seven months 
and in the early 1930’s another month was added. In the Spring 
the teachers sent their applications to the various districts, giv- 
ing their qualifications, experience and the amount per month 
they were willing to receive for the following year. The School 
Board then met and decided which had the best qualifications 
at the lowest price. The salaries varied from about $40.00 to 
about $80.00. During the Great Depression some districts were 
unable to pay. Warrants were issued which could be cashed 
at the bank, at a discount, or held until district money was avail- 
able. What about “‘tenure’’? Tenure was unheard of until the 
1940’s. A board member is supposed to have said, “I’m not 
going to hire any teacher for 10 years’’. Young married women 
were never considered. She might become pregnant before the 
end of the term. If the teacher did not live in the district she 
usually had to “‘live in” with one of the families, paying $20.00 
per month for board. 

The most dreaded day of the year, both for the teacher and 
pupils, was the visit from the County Superintendent of 
Schools. He came to observe the teaching, to answer questions 
and to give support in matters of discpline. 

There were five Institute Days, three days before Thanks- 
giving in Pinckneyville or DuQuoin and two days in the Spring 
at SINU in Carbondale. The only holidays were Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Years. 

Finally the long looked for day arrives -The Last Day. This 
was the day for the basket dinner eaten in the yard, if the weath- 
er permit; if not, on tables made by laying boards across the 
desks. If there were any eighth graders, this was graduation 
day for them. 

About 1947 the schools began to consolidate. Consolidation 
was completed by the late 1950’s, thus bringing to an end the 
One Room School in Perry County. 

Believe it or not, many of our Educators and Statesmen had 
their beginning in the one room school. Submitted By Bessie 
Wilks Pyle 


‘Acquire not only learning but 
the habit of learning” 


ACHESON SCHOOL DISTRICT #58 
* \ 


The Acheson School, built prior to 1930, was located northwest of Swanwick. Some of 
the teachers were Scott Braden, Mary Darrough, Glenn Boyd, Orpha Boner, Matthew 
Robb, Miss Bauersachs, Mr. Queen, Ruby Grubb and Betty Shaw. 








BAIRD SCHOOL 





BAIRD SCHOOL CLASS PICTURE - 1927 
Back row | to r: Loren Schwartzkopf, Elda Zoller, Edith Englehardt, Clyde Zoller, Mary 
Timpner - teacher, Christina Epplin, Melvin Lipe, Antanela Miller, Gillmore Dietz; 2nd 
row: Dale Wild, Lucille Schwartzkopf, Nora Schatte, Florence Epplin, Kathryn Hagene, 
Loretta Miller, Velma Schwartzkopf, Lora Schatte, Francis Hagene; Front row: Clarence 
Hagene, George Englehardt, Wayne Wild, Ralph Lipe, Herman Epplin, Carl Hagene. 
There were two sets of twins in school - Nora & Lora Schatte and Carl & Clarence Hagene. 


BIGHAM SCHOOL 
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Bigham School after it was closed and busing began. 


Du QUOIN SCHOOLS 





The colored school in Du Quoin 


The High School: 

In 1955 the old building was abandoned and a new one erect- 
ed on South Street. 

The High School was incorporated into the Unit District #300 
in 1968. 


Elementary: 

In 1834 the first school was built in the area SE of what be- 
came Du Quoin. The first building in Du Quoin was on the SW 
corner of Division and Franklin. 





John B. Ward School about 1920's prior to rebuilding of turrets 


Construction of the J.B. Ward building was initiated in 1864 
with the purchase of additional lots on that site and school 
opened in January 1867. In 1888 further construction was 
done on that site. In 1937 a complete remodeling was done. 

In those early days schools were established for the colored 
population. Lincoln School was constructed in 1912 and in the 
post WW II era integration was accomplished. 


“Live to learn and you will 
learn to live? 





1901 PICTURE OF EIGHTH GRADE CLASS IN DU QUOIN 

The eighth grade graduates and participants in the closing exercises on Tuesday, 21 May 
1901 included: Nina Adams, George Benton, Lora A. Clark, Everett Dunn, Gertrude Gray, 
Roxie Hampleman, Earl Harriss, Bernice Hatfield, Gladys Hatfield, Maude Hatfield, Louie 
Hess, Florence Higgins, Estes Jones, Tom Kelly, Ham Knebelkamp, Fountain Leigh, Willie 
Montgomery, Pearl Pogers, Edna Ross, Ida Sims, Elizabeth Skinner, Winifred Smith, Mary 
Spilman, Grover Stockman, Ethel Swayne, Mary Thompson, Toinette Weinberg, and Alva 
Worthington. 
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Community Consolidated School District #204 is a small ele- 
mentary district located four miles east of Pinckneyville on high- 
way 154. The school was formed due to the sixty-fifth General 
Assembly in 1947 passing one particular bill which states, 
“attendance requirements for participation in state aid by ele- 
mentary school as follows: ten pupils average daily attendance 
after June 30, 1949; twelve A.D.A. after June 30, 1951; and 
fifteen A.D.A. after June 30, 1953”’. Due to the provisions stat- 
ed in the new law, six schools decided to consolidate. They 
were: White Walnut, Upper Holts, Lower Holts, Upper Arm, 
Lower Arm and Shakerag. Later two more schools, Cross and 
Round Prairie, petitioned into 204 making a total of eight 
schools. 

Following the consolidation, during the spring of 1949, the 
new board had many jobs facing them. A few were: 1. to locate 
a schoolhouse (four sites to choose from) 2. purchase a school- 
house site 3. sell bonds at certain rates 4. build a school building. 
By January, 1951, the board was able to move the 127 students 
and staff into their newly finished building. 

With the resignation of Mary Feltmeyer as superintendent 
in 1957, Mrs. Isabelle Masters was hired as teacher and super- 
intendent. Mrs. Masters held this position until she retired in 
1976, with the exception of 1961-62 when she went to the high 
school to teach. 

In 1957 there were four other teachers, 2 cooks, (who served 
the “‘best ever’ lunches), 2 bus drivers and 1 custodian with 
an enrollment of 136 students. 

As the enrollment grew, two rooms were added to the north 
in 1964. One was for the first grade; the other large room a 
library and music room. Not long after, several Catholic families 
met with the board and requested a kindergarten be started. 
This was begun in January, 1968 and was held in the north 
end of the library each morning. 

With the erection of a two-room building east of the main 
building, during the spring of 1972, each grade had its own 
room and teacher. A part-time secretary was hired. To satisfy 
the need for psychological services, 204 joined Tri-County Spe- 
cial Education District with the Murphysboro School being the 
administrative district. Another co-op was formed with Districts 





SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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COMMUNITY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT #204 





Community Consolidated School District #204 









#5, #211, #212, and #204 as the administrative district. A 
learning disabilities teacher and a speech therapist was shared 
by the four districts. A music teacher was hired in 1973 to teach 
music each afternoon. 

Mr. Torrens, the seventh and eighth grade teacher, with the 
help of the eighth grade boys, planted the silver maples that 
are in the school yard today. More playground equipment was 
purchased by the Community Club, and the board had a portion 
of the playground black-topped. 

By 1976, 204’s enrollment topped 200. Since that date the 
school has added a number of classrooms to the original building 
plus an unattached building located on the original campus. 
Currently there are one hundred seventy-two children enrolled. 
Through the years the district has maintained a high quality 
of education. Due to the school board membership, staff, stu- 
dent body, parents, and all of the citizens of the district, 204 
is an exceptional place for boys and girls to learn. 
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In the school year 1979-80 under the coaching of Dennis Nehrkorn and his assistant Davie 
Heine, the boys Varsity basketball team compiled a win-loss record of 24 and 2, with their 
only losses coming at the hands of two of the larger schools in the area. Upon winning 
the regional and sectional tournaments, our team competed in the state contest defeating 
Dehlgren 62-36 to become State Champions Class “‘S” for 1980. Team members were: 
Walter Bryant, Rodney Wolfe, Dennis Ginn, Brian Voorhees, and Brad House. Back Row: 
David Heine - Asst. Coach, Bobby Yates, Darren Hopp, Karl Kellerman, Danny Haggard, 
Mike Dalman, and Dennis Nehrkorn - Coach 








Du QUOIN TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The first high school in Du Quoin was established in the pres- 
ent J.B. Ward school building under the superintendency of the 
late John B. Ward. The course was a three year one and all 
the classes were conducted in one room. 

The first graduating class in 1884 consisted of four girl gradu- 
ates: Dora Maclin (Porter) of Du Quoin, Anna Vancil (de- 
ceased), Laura Blackburn (Eaton) of California, and Ida Eaton 
(Lauderdale) of Arkansas. The graduation exercises were held 
in the old opera house now known as the Cinderella Ball Room. 
On the evening of the graduation exercises the house was filled 
with an interested audience. 

The entertainment of the evening was a piano duet, a vocal 
chorus, and an oration by Professor Reid. This class had no 
sponsor, no class officers, no motto, and no class colors. 

The importance of this class was that it served as an inspira- 
tion to higher education for other students. 

The Class of 1886 was the first class to choose colors (blue 
and white); the first to choose alumni colors (yellow and black); 
and the first to adopt a motto (“Onward and Upward”). 

It was a custom for each class to have a valedictorian and 
a salutatorian: each graduate was required to read an original 
essay. 

More students began to attend high school until in 1906 the 
Ward school was too small for the combined grade and high 
school. The new township high school was erected in 1906- 
1907 on its present site. 





Du Quoin Township High School 


The Class of 1907 has the distinction of being the first to grad- 
uate from the new township high school, and Professor C.W. 
Houck the distinction of being the first superintendent. The 
High School formerly had the same board of education as the 
grade school but a seperate board was established in 1906 as 
follows: Samuel B. Eaton, president; Robert Plumlee, secre- 
tary; John Forester, William Appuhn. 

In 1914 a domestic science course was adopted under the 
supervision of Miss Carter; in 1917 a commercial course under 
Miss Hummel. 

In 1913 the first athletic coach was hired, Mr. Iddings, to 
coach basketball. Track was adopted later and football in 1928. 

Professor J.G. Stull came to Du Quoin in 1909 and remained 
here two years; in 1915 he returned and has been here since 
as principal. 

In 1923 an addition to the school was erected — the gymna- 
sium, the assembly, the upper corridors, the library rooms, and 
the office. FROM THE 1932 YEARBOOK “THE FLASH- 
LIGHT” 





Elm Grade School Class of 1933 


THE KELLERMAN SCHOOL 


The first school was built on Swanwick Creek bottom land. 
It would flood when heavy rains caused the creek to overflow 
so another school had to be built. 

The second school was built on the John Stern’s Farm and 
was used until it burned down. School was held in area homes 
until a new one was finished. 

The third school was built on the Henry Kellerman Farm 
around 1917 and was named The Kellerman School. It was a 
one-room elementary school but did teach High School a few 


years. 





THE KELLERMAN SCHOOL 


The school was heated with only a jacketed coal stove. It was 
very cold in the winter and the water in the water bucket often 
froze. 

The school was located about 4 miles west of Rt. 127 in the 
Rice area. 

Some of the teachers lived near the school but many of them 
had to board with area families. Cora Viers and John Wingerter 
boarded with the Henry Ruppert family. John Wingerter was 
a young man but died before completing his first year so a teach- 
er from Oakdale had to fill in. Lydia Schmalriede stayed with 
the Valentine Degenhardt Family. Cleo Woodside boarded with 
the Frank Ruppert Family. Some of the other teachers were: 
Ethel Jausel, Anna Nehring, Rose Phillips, Elmer McKinstry, 
Scott Bradden, Alice Baker, Lenore Mentel, Lorine Burnett, 
Lawrence McIntyre, Iva Bowers & Dorothy Hubler. 

The School had 20 to 30 students in its earlier days but the 
number of students fell over the years. Cora Degenhardt was 
the teacher when the school had to close in 1951 because there 
were not enough students. The children were sent to the Dun- 
can School several miles away. 
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Kimzey School - 1931 — Martha Strickland - Teacher 


Locust HILL ACADEMY AND 
Roots SCHOOL 


Locust Hill Academy was the first institution of higher learn- 
ing in southern Illinois. When B.G. Roots followed the Shawnee- 
town to St. Louis trail in the spring of 1839 he was searching 
for a farm site and a place to build his home and school. He 
chose 1200 acres south of the present village of Tamaroa and 
opened his boarding school that fall with one student. 

A few years later the log school/home was replaced with a 
two story frame house with an ell-shaped addition that served 
as the Locust Hill Academy. When a new 12 room home was 
built between 1854 and 1856 rooms in the new home also 
served as classrooms. 

John A. Logan attended the academy. Many local persons 
attended the school including the mother of the late Lucius 
Smith, editor of the Du Quoin Evening Call. Mary Margaret 
(Mattie) Neeley walked from Old Du Quoin to Locust Hill each 
week-end, attended classes during the week and each Friday 
afternoon walked back home where she worked in the family 
store on Saturdays. 

Students brought produce and fresh-butchered meat from 
home to help pay for their tuition. Sometimes the young men 
of the school hunted wild turkeys, deer, rabbits and other game 
for the boarding school fare. 

Roots was credited with developing the graded school system 
for the state of Illinois. After he closed Locust Hill Academy 
he took six teachers from Du Quoin to Arkansas where the 
group established the graded school system for that state. 

Roots also taught for a time in the Sparta Female Seminary. 

After the free school law passed in Illinois in 1855, one-room 
schools sprang up all over the state. The Roots School was built 
south of Tamaroa on one square acre of ground in Section 7 
of Township 5. Records in Roe Abstract office show that the 
deed was filed on January 24, 1859. The land was part of the 
George and Elizabeth Heape farm. B.G. Roots was the Notary 
Public who affixed the seal. 

Roots taught in the new clapboard school. During the sum- 
mer months he taught advanced courses to older students who 
wanted to pass the “‘teacher’s exam.” 

The Roots School was the first integrated school in Perry 
County. After the Civil War many of the slaves who had es- 
caped to freedom with the help of B.G. Roots and the 
“Underground Railway” returned to the Roots farm to work. 
They had their own homes and the children attended the near- 
by school. 

A brick school later replaced the wooden structure. This 
building burned in the fall of 1915. It was replaced by another 
frame building and classes resumed in the spring of 1916. The 











children missed their Christmas program and treat that winter. 
The teacher sent the children postcards for Christmas. 

School continued in the one-room tradition until 1949 when 
Roots School closed its doors and District 11 students were 
bussed to Tamaroa. 

William Lemmon, Art Morgenstern and Louis Kuberski were 
the school’s last directors. 

Besides Roots, some of the teachers were Mary Saunders, 
Oleta Thimmig Hutchinson, Alta Thimmig Quillman, Eunice 
Revelle, Medora Schultz, Regina Wepiewski, Mary Wepiewski, 
and Marjorie Pedtke. 

Families whose children attended Roots School were: Blake- 
leys, Edies, Kuberskis, Thimmigs, Foutchs, Szczeblewskis and 
Prestons. 

In 1974, the Roots School was moved to the Roots home- 
stead, now the Calvin Ibendahl home, south of Tamaroa. It is 
open to the public by appointment. Mrs. Ibendahl has restored 
the interior and has many of the school materials and artifacts 
of the one-room school era. 

Many schools, clubs, church and civic groups visit the school 
each year. Upon request Mrs. Ibendahl, a former one-room 
school teacher, will conduct classes by the day or week and tai- 
lor them to suit the interests of the visiting group. Submitted 
By Jean Ibendahl 





The Lower Holts School Class of 1911 


Freda (Harriss) Turner - Teacher 


NATION SCHOOL 


Out in the wilderness about two and a half miles north of 
Pinckneyville, stood a log shanty about eighteen by twenty feet. 
There were three windows and a door in the building and the 
roof was covered with clapboards. This log cabin was built 
about the year of 1860 and was used as a school. There were 
no desks, just merely benches made of logs that had been split 
in two and pegs driven in for legs. There was a small homemade 
table and stool in the front of the room for the teacher. The 
pupils had very few books and what they did have they had 
to hold on their laps or lay them down on the floor. They had 
no paper to write on as slates were used instead. There were 
no blackboards in the room. 

There was no bell in the school and the only way the teacher 
had of calling the children into the room was by rapping on the 
building with a stick. This couldn’t be heard very clearly and 
often the more mischievous pupils failed to come in with the 
excuse that they hadn’t heard the signal. 

The children attended school not more than two and a half 
months in a year. In the fall the older children were kept at 
home to help gather corn, sow the wheat and saw wood for win- 





ter. Then when the weather got cold and the ground became 
muddy the small children couldn’t go to school. There was no 
compulsory school law, so it wasn’t anybody’s business whether 
they went to school or not. Then, too, in many cases, they kept 
on going to school a short time each year until they were about 
seventeen or eighteen years old. Very often the parents thought 
the children had gone to school but they had played hookey 
and had gone rabbit hunting or fishing instead of going to school. 
They took their lunch with them and always managed to get 
with the bunch that had been at school in the evening as they 
went home so the parents thought they had been at school. If 
there were some in the family that had been to school they 
wouldn’t breathe a word about it at home. The parents were 
very harsh with their punishments and there was scarcely a 
child that wanted to see his brother or sister punished for any 
misdeameanor. 

It was no problem to solve when a new family moved into 
the district with three or four children of school age, as all that 
was necessary to do was to split a log in two, put some pegs 
in for legs and the children were accomodated. 

About 1875 the school burned down. Some of the people 
in the neighborhood thought that it was burned on purpose as 
the old building was scarcely fit for the children to be in as the 
rats were so bad in it. 

For the next three or four years school was held in an old 
log church about a half mile from where the school had been. 
This building was a little better than the old school had been. 
The seats were made of planks instead of split logs and it was 
somewhat warmer. 

Along about 1878 a new school house was built just a quarter 
of a mile west of where the first one had been. This building 
was much more modern in structure. There were double seats 
and desks in it. This seemed a treat to the pupils to have a place 
to keep their books and a place to lay their slates when they 
had writing to do. A large bell was placed in a belfry on the 
building. There was no longer any excuse that they didn’t know 
it was time for school to begin as the new bell could be heard 
a mile away. 

About once a month, on Friday night, nearly all the people 
in the neighborhood would gather at the school house for an 
old fashioned spelling bee, a debate, or some kind of entertain- 
ment and usually close to election time a rally was held. Many 
heated arguments and fist fights were experienced and many 
times a torch parade was held. The people gathered at the 
school, sang songs, marched up and down the road carrying 
lighted torches and banners yelling for their particular candi- 
dates. 

As the years went by people became more prosperous, the 
country was more thickly settled and great changes were seen 
in the school. When the law was passed that all light should 
enter from the left, the school of course had to adapt itself ac- 
cordingingly so what had been the front of the room became 
the back. The seats were turned around and all the north side 
of the building became windows, cloak rooms were built, a base- 
ment was dug under the building and a furnace put in. 

The school term was lengthened from six to seven months. 
The first five months were called the Winter Term, a vacation 
of two weeks was given and then school began again for the 
two months called the Spring Term. Usually the same teacher 
was hired again for the Spring Term but sometimes a different 
one was chosen. This was rather a poor policy to make a change 
so near the end of school . . . but it was sometimes done. The 
school term is now lengthened to eight months. 

This last April the school house was burned to the ground 
for the second time. No one knew the origin of the fire but it 
was thought to have been caused by a bad flue. At the present 
time a new, modern, up-to-date school is being built, although 
a different building, will always be highly treasured by the au- 


thor for it was there her father, a man of seventy-five years of 
age, his brothers and sisters, son and daughters, and now grand 
children all attended. With the exception of a few years th: 
had been someone or more of these three generations enrolled 
in the Nation School for the past sixty-nine years and will be 
for the next ten years or so. 

My sources of information were from my father and several 
old men in the neighborhood that have always lived there — 
the Author. 

This was written as a Term Paper in 1940 and since then 
the school burned and was rebuilt. Later it became a part of 
District 212. It is now owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Winton Bigham. WRITTEN BY IRENE MENTEL AND AS AP- 
PEARED IN THE AUG. 4, 1976 DEMOCRAT. 








Rounp Prairie SCHOOL 


This is a brief history of the Round Prairie School. It was first 
attended by students in the early 1800’s. The first building was 
located on a site north of the ‘Red’ Bathon farm. The second 
and final school building was located about % of a mile south 
of Suchomski’s store directly across White Walnut Blacktop. 
It was surrounded by the same evergreen trees that now sur- 
round a trailer on the same site, a weekend home for a man 
from Missouri. This building was first occupied in 1906 and was 
the school for the area until 1952. This building has now been 
moved north about % mile and has been remodeled and is now 
being used as a home. 

Although it served a small community, many memories were 
created at the two Round Prairie Schools and many people in 
the area as well as those across the country started their educa- 
tion here. 

The picture included shows the class of 1896 or 1897 (grades 
1-8) posing along the side of the first schoolhouse. Many of the 
children on this picture became great-grandparents, greataunts 
and greatuncles of people still living in the area. Some children 
that normally attended the school weren’t present for the pic- 
ture because they had to stay home and help with the farm- 
work, particularly the older boys. 

So next time you happen to drive down that lane past Red 
Bathon’s farm or go by that grove of pines along the blacktop 
on the way to Tamaroa, think of all the children who spent many 
hours on those old playgrounds. Submitted By R.J Greten 





ST. BRUNO SCHOOL - 1932 

Front - Arthur Mann, Richard Poninski, Henry Mann, Maurice Lambert, Unknown, Carl 
Hoffman, Henry Epplin, George Epplin, Cyril Miller, Charles Mann, Julia Caveglia, Mary 
Agnes Mann, Eileen Stern, Stella Filipsky, Phillis Crain, Lorraine Mathis, and Muriel Dunn. 
Middle - Thomas Mann, Clarence Hagene, Joseph Stern, Tom Lollis, Andrew Sroka, Ken- 
neth Brey, Vince Vermallon, Lloyd Broha, Cecelia Mann, Thomas Boyer, Dolores Shoul- 
der, Marcella Epplin, Mary Ann Schilling, Mathilda Bathon, and Unknown, Back - Louis 
Schilling, Donald Lambert, Pete Kiehn, Milton Stern, Clarence Wertz, Francis Schilling, 
Bill Upson, Sister Slyvester, Frances Kellerman, Louis Wihl, Winifred Kellerman, Phyllis 
Jones, and Helen Poiter. 
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PINCKNEYVILLE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 





The Pinckneyville Community High School main building, proudly standing at the east of the county seat, continues to function effectively for its students as it has since the first 


graduating class passed through its doors in 1931. 





Mr, John H. “Jack” Stumpe faithfully served the citizens of the Pinckneyville community, 
and especially its high school students, on the Board of Education of High School District 
101 from 1961-1985, devoting numerous hours of concern and dedication in his 242 years 
as President of the Board. 





Mr. Merrill “Duster” Thomas, “The Coach” for whom the PCHS gymnasium was named 
upon its completion in 1951, amassed nearly 500 victories in his illustrious career which 
included a state record 58 straight home court wins, 11 conference championships in a 
17 year span, six straight trips to the state tournament in the 1950’s, four third place 
finishes at state, and the coveted state basketball championship in 1948. 
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The 1948 Pinckneyville Panther State Championship Basketball Team. Players: (L toR) Currently serving on the Board of Education of District 101, making policy and overseeing 
Dick Luke, Bill Williams, Bill McCrary, Bill Nesbitt - Mgr. (plaid shirt), Percy Clippard, the smooth operation of the total educational program of PCHS, are (Front Row - L to 
Richard Craig, Charles Gruner, Coach Duster Thomas, Bob Johnson, David Davis, Frank _R) Mr. dim Stern, Mrs. Mary Roe - President, Mr. Wendell Weatherford, (Back Row) Mr. 


“Pud” Gladson, Tom Milliken. Cheerleaders: Peggy Bost, Pat Hulsey, Martha Caegel, Ted Cunningham, Mr. Dick Luke, Mr. Danny Wildermuth, and Mr. Jim Bauersachs - Secre- 
Bejo Ritter, Joyce Margenthaler, Alice Templeton. tary. 





PINCKNEYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ SOFTBALL TEAM OF 1987 
The Softball team advanced to state finals and came home with the third place trophy among the class “A” schools, 
statewide. Front Row: K, Woodside, Janelle Kellerman, D. Gill, M. Loos, T. Patterson, Jeanette Kellerman. Middle 
Row: Coach Rudolph, D. Hubler, H. Chapman, A. Clarke, L. Griffin, J. Bigham, S. Bigham, Stats . . .M. Hagene. Back 
Row: M. Weinhold, M. Sullivan, C. Weatherford, J. Thompson, H. Opp, Ja. McCrary, N. Rule, and Coach Hale. 


PINCKNEYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL TEAM OF 1988 
The Panthers were Carbondale Holiday Tourney Champs, won the first place trophy at Benton tourney, and were Southwestern Egyptian Conference Champions. They fi 
the season with a 32-3 record and were Runner-up in the Class A State Finals in Assembly Hall at University of Illinois. Front Row: T. Bigham, K. Higgerson, H. Chapma: 
{mascot}, N. Hawkins, T. Kellerman, B. Bender. Second Row: A. Clarke, C. Weatherford, J. Cunningham, C. Kellerman, L. Hill, Mrs. Corn (sponsor), D. Loos, K. Kopsheve 
Patterson, A. Smith. Third Row: B. Helvey (mgr.), B. Wildermuth, M. Napier, A. Kellerman, W. Sroka, T. Rushing, W. Tedder, C. McGranahan, K. McKown (mgr.). Standing: C: 


Glenzy, Supt. W. P. Grady, K. Simpson (mgr.), D. Roe (stats), S. Hagel, B. Graskewicz, A. Epplin, B. Lindner, D. Harriss, J. Bauersachs, K. Bird, N. Chapman, J. Mucha, Coz: 
Choate, Coach Corn, Coach Hale, and D. Brewer (Principal). 
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PINCKNEYVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT #50 


Pinckneyville School District #50, Perry County, Illinois, is 
an Elementary District that provides educational services for 
students in kindergarten through eighth grades. The district is 
189.62 square miles in size and lies within Perry County. 

The District has two Attendance Centers, Pinckneyville Ele- 
mentary School that houses grades K-4 and Pinckneyville Ju- 
nior High School {or middle school) that houses grades 5-8. 

According to information published in the Centennial Maga- 
zine in 1956, the history of Pinckneyville School District #50 
dates back to 1850. Between 1850 and 1860 school was held 
in several different buildings in town. Between 1855 and 1860 
a wooden building was built on the present site of the Elementa- 
ry School. In 1868 the wooden building was moved and re- 
placed by a two-story four-room brick building. 

The bell which now may be observed in the front hall of the 
Elementary School building is the original bell from the four- 
room building built in 1868. The bell was purchased for that 
original building by public donations at a cost of $30.00. 

In 1883, two rooms were added to the east side of the 1868 
structure by the Gieser Brothers. In 1891, two rooms were 
added to the west side. In 1898, W. G. Wilson removed the 
original four room structure and replaced it with an eight room 
structure between the two wings. 

In 1870, under Captain William McNeil, the school became 
graded. In 1889, under Mr. S. L. Johnson, the first graduating 
class completed high school. There were 14 members of this 
class. In 1908 the High School course was increased from a 
three to a four year course. 

On June 17, 1916 the Board of Education called for an elec- 
tion (referendum) to build a new high school. The voters re- 
sponded with a resounding 68 for and 4 against. The new two- 
story building was dedicated on June 4, 1917. Although the 
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new building was not completed for the dedication, it was ready 
for the 1917-18 school year. 

During the 1918-19 school year, the Pinckneyville Communi- 
ty High School Board was formed and effective in September 
1919 District 50 was responsible for grade school only. 

Beginning in 1928, a nine months school term was held and 
in 1930 the District established a Junior High School in the east 
building when the High School moved to their new building on 
East Water Street. 

In 1950 a room was added to the old grade school section 
to house the first kindergarten class held in the district. 

In 1957 the present Elementary building was constructed to 
replace the old grade school. The Junior High School continued 
to occupy the old High School building until January 1972 when 
the Junior High was moved into the new structure just east of 
the Pinckneyville High School. 

Pinckneyville School District #50 was originally formed to 
serve the children of Pinckneyville. However, since its begin- 
ning in the middle of the 19th century a number of school dis- 
tricts have been consolidated totally or in part with District #50. 
In 1955, Brick School District #51 was dissolved and part of 
the territory added to District 50. In 1958, School District 210 
petitioned to become a part of this district and the petition was 
granted. In 1969, Beaucoup School District 49 was consoli- 
dated with District 50. District 207 joined District 50 in 1970 
followed by District 205 in 1972, District 203 in 1973 and Dis- 
trict 212 in August, 1986. 

Today (1987) Pinckneyville School District has an enrollment 
of approximately 700 students in grades kindergarten through 
eighth grade, and has 38 certified staff and 19 support person- 
nel. 








Pinckneyville School District #50 























TAMAROA GRADE SCHOOL DISTRICT #5 


Tamaroa is one of the oldest communities in Southern Illinois, 
whose first settlers came to this area in 1815. These early set- 
tlers were interested in the education of their children and pro- 
vided opportunities for them to learn fundamentals like read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and spelling. 

The first school house in the Tamaroa area was the Brand 
school house built about 1832. Its first teacher was Jacob Walk- 
er. The first public school building was erected in 1861. It was 
a two story frame building. It was probably the building, accord- 
ing to Board Minutes, sold to Dr. Ward for $650.00 with the 
provision that it be moved before building began on the new 
brick school in 1905. The first village teacher was Miss Bonner. 
The school was graded in 1859-60. Mr. Green was the first Su- 
perintendent of the school in 1859. 

The present school building was built in 1905-06. The Board 
of Education awarded the contract for $2000.00 to C. M. Lee. 
Board President was J. T. Marlow and Secretary was P. W. 
Gunster. 

In the summer of 1975, the school building was condemned 
by the State Board of Education architects. With community 
support, a $95,000.00 bond issue was passed to renovate the 
building. During the 1975-76 school year, students were housed 
in public buildings in the community: a church, village hall, Le- 
gion hall, Masonic lodge and the stage of the high school. The 
Board of Education led by President Vernon Heck and Superin- 
tendent Norman Reames put in many hours at meetings and 
Custodian Edward N. Arendell was very instrumental in the dai- 
ly renovation of the building with the contractors. Students re- 
turned to the school in the fall of 1976. In December, 1978 
bonds for $59,000.00 were sold to replace windows and the 
roof and to insulate the attic. Although the building is now over 
eighty years old, it compares well with newer buildings in com- 
fort and cleanliness. 

During the 1975-76 basketball season, the boys’ team won 
the Class S State Championship. They were coached by Tho- 
mas Taylor. The district was very proud of this accomplish- 





ment. It was a morale booster during this time of renovation 
of our school building. 

Now, during this decade of 1980, the curriculum of the dis- 
trict is moving toward modern technology with the introduction 
of computers. These were purchased with the help of the Par- 
ent Teacher Organization, a very supportive group. This orga- 
nization has been responsible for the financial aid of many proj- 
ects and programs not funded by the State. Some of the presi- 
dents have been Sandra Ward, Eileen Koenegstein, Vicki Mor- 
ris, (also past president of the Board of Education) Carol 
Phillips, Lindsay Lynch and Sharon Roberts. 

The new Illinois Educational Reform Law has imposed great 
financial constraints on small districts such as Tamaroa (150 
students). The present board and school administration feel that 
by offering quality education, good facilities and modern equip- 
ment and the continued strong support from the community, 
these constraints will be overcome. Past history has proven that 
Tamaroa always comes forward anytime the State imposes 
laws which tend to force small districts into consolidation. 

The present Board of Education consists of: Arthur Whit- 
tington, president since 1977, Vicki Morris, Phyllis Ferguson, 
Allen Koenegstein, Tom Jablonski, Gary Reidelberger, and 
Thomas Taylor. The superintendent is B. D. Swetland. The 
staff has a combined 201 years of teaching experience, an aver- 
age of 14% years per teacher. They are: Ceola Lee, Marjorie 
Pedtke, Mary Rusiewski, Cathy Youngman, John L. Kiselews- 
ki, Sharon Boczek, Mara Lee Woodcock, Robert Pierson, 
Cheryl Settle, Cathy Cunningham, Mary T. Haines, Kathy 
Beard and Deborah Saylor-Connell. Other staff members are: 
Dolores Stein, Secretary; Edward N. Arendell, Custodian; Car- 
ol Phillips, Cook; Helen Keller, Peggy Koenegstein, Lindsay 
Lynch, and Norma Burton, Aides. 

Tamaroa Grade School District #5 has received several local, 
state and national awards which have placed it as one of the 
best elementary schools in Perry County. 


The Tamaroa Grade School District #5 as it is today after renovation. 













In 1920 Tamaroa High School was a two year non-credited 
school taught in the upper story of the Grade School. 

Somewhere around 1930 it became a three year accredited 
High School. 

In an election held on Jan. 19, 1946 Tamaroa High School 
District #102 was formed and offered four years of accredited 
classes. 

The members of the newly formed Board were: John Riead, 
President, Walter Miller, Secretary, Louis Kaul, Stanley Grott, 
and Frank George. 

The first Superintendent was Harley Hammack, who presid- 
ed over both the Grade and High Schools. The High School’s 
part of his salary was $2,100.00. Lorraine Miller was the Secre- 
tary and she received around $30.00 a month for two or three 
hours work a day. 

On Dec. 29, 1948 bonds were issued in the amount of 
$173,000.00 for the present schoolhouse site and building. The 
ground purchased was then known as Cuhl Pasture and was 
owned by George and Elizabeth May Rountree. The site consist- 
ed of 20 acres and was purchased for $2,000.00. 

On March 4, 1949 plans were presented for the new High 
School building. The plans were presented by McCoy and Wil- 
son Architects of Mt. Vernon and cost $1,500.00. Contracts 
for construction of building were signed Aug. 10, 1949 with 
Hunt Construction Co. of Harrisburg at a cost of $156,387.00. 

A 22 passenger bus was purchased from Schenk and Jones 
Studebaker Agency in DuQuoin for $2,925.00 on Nov. 1, 
1949. 

On July 1, 1950 the High School and Grade School contract- 
ed separate Superintendents. Mr. D. R. Badders was hired by 
the High School for $3,500.00 a year. 

Teachers employed were: D. R. Badders, Mary Queen, Ella 
Badders, Julia Underwood, Wayne Meeks, A. T. Atwood, Or- 
ville Telford, and Anna Williams. 

The first meeting conducted in the new building was held on 
June 28, 1950. The first day of school was Aug. 31, 1950. 


TAMAROA HIGH SCHOOL 


Tamaroa High School in 1949 


Tamaroa High School in 1987 









Out of all the classes graduated from Tamaroa High School, 
the smallest to graduate was in 1957 with only four Seniors. 

In 1965 W. A. Book was hired as Superintendent for 
$7,000.00 a year. Teachers were: Viola Ceglenske, Genevieve 
Lee, Ronald Osburn, Gerald Weiss, and Marion Preston. Their 
avg. salary was around $332.00 a month. 

Board members were: John Qualls, President, Schuyler 
Cook, Loren Zoeckler, Robert Lynch, Glenn Goforth, Bill Men- 
del, Marion Nickens, and Viola Ceglenske was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Board. 

Kitchen-cafeteria and lobby were remodeled in 1972. 

On June 28, 1979 Tamaroa High School entered into Mt. 
Vernon A.V.C. Programs. 

Contract busing was approved in July of 1979. 

Bonds were set in motion on Aug. 21, 1980 in the amount 
of $190,000.00 for roof rehabilitation and remodeling. 

The High School’s first computer was bought in March of 
1983 for $2,700.00. 

This brings us up to March, 1987. Tamaroa High School Dis- 

trict #102 now employs the following teachers: 
Ruby Thompson, Byron Stricker, Don Holston, Kathy Swinell, 
Debra DeMent, Anne Veech, Susan Lovel, Susan Dudley, Beth 
Wilson, Michelle Andrews, and Chris Smith. Their avg. salary 
is $16,559.00. 

The District Superintendent-Principal is Ron L. Gray and his 
salary is $38,954.54. School Secretary-Treasurer is June 
McCowen, her salary is $14,359.32. 

Our janitor is Gene Marcquenski and he is paid $15,763.00. 
The cook is Naomi Harris and she’s paid $5,099.50. 

We have 102 students, 4 computers that now cost around 
$942.94 each, and typewriters are $795.00 each. 

The present Board members are: Walter Beltz, President, 
Carol Sue Kuberski, Secretary, Carolyn Skorch, Judy Samolin- 
ski, Bob Kabat, Roger Nippe, and Gary Adcock. 

Though many things change the spirit and pride in our school 
will remain forever. 





